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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 



A Register of Middle English Didactic and Religious Verse. By 
Carleton Bkown, Professor of English in the University of 
Minnesota. Part II: Index of First Lines and Index of Sub- 
jects and Titles. Oxford. Printed for the BibUographical 
Society at the University Press, 1920. Quarto. Pp. xx+458. 

Much earlier than might have been expected in these troublous years 
Professor Brown has given us the second and final volume of his Register of 
Middle English Verse. Of the usefulness of these volumes to the investiga- 
tor of the literature, the religious thought, or the social ideals of England in 
the Middle Ages it is impossible to speak too highly. No worker who has 
ever examined them will willingly be without a copy. Professor Brown has 
by his indefatigable industry and his almost inhuman accuracy and range of 
knowledge added days to our lives. Additions and corrections will of course 
be made to his work from time to time, but the additions will be few and the 
corrections fewer, and the fine paper and ample margins of the volumes 
will enable their fortunate owners to record all the additions and corrections 
that are likely ever to be made. 

In the Afterword of the present volume Professor Brown devotes a few 
pages to a discussion of the comparative popularity of Middle English reli- 
gious and secular poems, as indicated by the number of manuscripts of each. 
He points out that the judgments of our own day are not trustworthy criteria 
of the popularity or importance of a literary production in its own day and 
that the most trustworthy evidence upon these points is the circulation it 
enjoyed, as indicated by the number of extant or known copies of it. 

This is a fact of no little importance, and Professor Brown has done 
well to emphasize it as he has. It has been argued, for example, that after 
writing his translation 

of the Wrecched Engendryng of Mankinde 
As men may in Pope Innocent yfynde, 

Chaucer destroyed it because of its unattractive subject-matter. Whatever 
may have been the fate of Chaucer's translation, it cannot safely be argued 
that the subject would not have appealed to him or to his contemporaries. 
Many manuscripts of the original treatise have come down to us; it was 
translated into French by Eustache Deschamps; was frequently reprinted 
by the early printers; and two translations of it into EngUsh were published 
in 1576 — one by George Gascoigne, the other (republished in 1580 and 
1586) by H. Kerton. 
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Discussion of Chaucer's attitude toward his "Tale of Mehbeus" ought 
also to take into consideration the vogue of Albertano's treatise in the 
Middle Ages. The truth is that the success of a book — like that of a jest — 
lies, not in its absolute quality, but in its adaptation to its audience, and 
that the judgments of literary critics are valueless in determining the 
probable appeal of a piece of writing to persons of another age or of other 
interests than their own. 

Another point upon which information would doubtless be welcomed 
by students of medieval English culture is the class of society for which the 
extant manuscripts of religious and secular literature were produced. Some 
of us, agreeing with Professor Brown that the dominating principle during 
the medieval period was art for instruction's sake, hold the view that until 
after the beginning of the fourteenth century the ruUng classes of England 
found their Uterary entertainment mainly in the French language; that until 
then neither the secular nor the religious writing in English was intended 
for the upper classes; and consequently that a history of culture and taste 
in England must take account of the French (and Latin) literature known 
to have been read by medieval EngUshmen as well as of the literature in 
English. No one is perhaps so well equipped at the present time as Profes- 
sor Brown to tell us what indications the quality and form of the manu- 
scripts give as to the classes of society for which both religious and secular 
literature were produced. He has voluminous notes in regard to the manu- 
scripts, and his impressions of many of them must be fresh and clear. His 
views would have a value not possessed by those of an editor pronouncing 
on a single manuscript without a knowledge of the whole field. 

J. M. M. 



